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Abstract 

Strong student-teacher relationships foster students’ social, emotional, and academic 
development, particularly for students from marginalized racial/ethnic groups. The 
current study gathered input from teachers, school and district administrators, and 
education researchers (N= 22) regarding strategies that can help teachers build rela- 
tionships with high school students and to build such relationships in an equitable 
manner. Participants completed quantitative ratings, open-ended survey questions, 
and then participated in a series of focus groups. Descriptive analyses of quantitative 
ratings and content analysis of qualitative data examined teachers’ perceptions of the 
value of relationships generally and equity in relationships in particular. Analyses 
also examined barriers to relationship building and potential strategies to address 
barriers. Results suggest that teachers see relationships with students as important, 
but they vary in the amount of time and effort they invest in relationships. Teachers 
may not have the requisite training or skills, particularly when dealing with students 
with behavioral difficulties and/or individualized needs. Some teachers have pro- 
fessional identities that center around their content area and may not conceptualize 
building relationships with students as part of their role. Finally, structural features 
of secondary schools and a lack of leadership support were seen as barriers to rela- 
tionship building. Participants had a number of concrete suggestions for successful 
school-wide efforts to enhance student-teacher relationships. With regard to equity, 
participants did not perceive that teachers take an equity lens to relationship build- 
ing. Attitudinal, systemic, and skills-related barriers to relationships with racial/eth- 
nic minority students were named, and strategies suggested included elevating stu- 
dent voice. The paper concludes with a discussion of implications for future research 
and practice. 
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Introduction 


Decades of research indicate that positive student-teacher relationships support stu- 
dent academic, social, and emotional outcomes (McNeely et al. 2002; Osher et al. 
2007), with moderate to large effect sizes on both achievement and behavior (Hat- 
tie 2015; Marzano and Marzano 2003). Positive relationships can potentiate the 
effects of high-quality instruction and mitigate factors leading to poor school perfor- 
mance (Crosnoe et al. 2010; Howes et al. 2008; Pianta et al. 2008; Rimm-Kaufman 
and Pianta 2005). The extant literature suggests several potential mechanisms for 
the influence of student-teacher relationships on student outcomes. When teachers 
are perceived as warm and supportive, they provide students with the security to 
explore new ideas, take risks, and persist with challenging tasks (Murray and Green- 
berg 2000; Watson and Ecken 2003). Teacher emotional support is associated with 
greater on-task behavior (Rimm-Kaufman et al. 2009). The presence of a support- 
ive relationship is especially important for students who have risk factors for poor 
engagement and achievement. Liew et al. (2010), for example, found that when stu- 
dents with low effortful control experience positive relationships with their teachers, 
they perform similarly to children with high effortful control on tests of reading and 
mathematics achievement. 

Although much of the research has focused on the link between student-teacher 
relationships and student outcomes, some evidence suggests that strong stu- 
dent-teacher relationships also have implications for teacher well-being and sense 
of professional efficacy. Conflictual student-teacher relationships are stressful 
for teachers as well as for students (Jennings and Greenberg 2009; Lisonbee et al. 
2008). Conversely, positive relationships with students is often mentioned as the 
most important source of enjoyment and motivation for teachers and represents one 
of the core reasons for teachers to stay in the profession (Hargreaves 1998, 2000; 
O’Connor 2008). Indeed, teachers rank relationships with students as more impor- 
tant to their job satisfaction than job security, autonomy, and recognition of achieve- 
ment (Hargreaves 1998; O’Connor 2008). 


Race and Student-Teacher Relationships 


Students’ and teachers’ race play a significant role in relationship quality. In the 
United States, the majority of teachers are White and female, while the student pop- 
ulation is becoming increasingly diverse (Howard 2016). Although racially incon- 
gruent student-teacher relationships are increasingly common, teachers tend to per- 
ceive them as weaker and less positive (Hughes et al. 2005; Saft and Pianta 2001; 
Thijs et al. 2012). For instance, Hughes et al. (2005) found that teachers reported 
lower relationship quality for Black students compared to White students. The qual- 
ity of the relationship predicts teachers’ perceptions of student academic ability, 
which may contribute to racial/ethnic differences in academic outcomes (Devine 
1989; Hughes et al. 2005; Keller 2002; Kellow and Jones 2008; van den Bergh et al. 
2010). 
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Lower-quality relationships with ethnic minority students may be partially 
explained by teachers’ attitudes about diversity. Many teacher candidates come 
from backgrounds where they have little prior exposure to cultural diversity 
(Kyles and Olafson 2008; Milner 2005). Previous work has identified a number 
of problematic beliefs among teacher candidates (Kyles and Olafson 2008; Mil- 
ner 2005). Some teachers, particularly those from majority backgrounds and pre- 
dominantly White schools, question whether diversity matters and whether they 
should be concerned about it (Milner 2005). Some have been taught an explicit 
“color blind” approach and express concern that talking about race and racism 
can be harmful, by “making an issue out of nothing” (Milner 2005). Individu- 
als who presume color blindness often equate explicitly acknowledging ethnic, 
racial, and cultural differences with a form of racism (Gay 2010). Even teach- 
ers who recognize racism as a social phenomenon may have difficulty acknowl- 
edging the importance of race in their classroom, and may ascribe differences to 
social class, gender, or the student’s personality or family. Further, teachers who 
recognize the importance of race and culture may still have low self-efficacy in 
integrating race and culture into their teaching (Gay 2010). Because of fear of 
making mistakes, inadvertently offending others, and being labeled racists, they 
avoid tension and controversy by avoiding discussion of cultural and racial differ- 
ences (Gay 2010). Those with explicitly egalitarian values may still report deficit 
beliefs about racial minority learners (Ford and Grantham 2003). 


Student-Teacher Relationships at the Secondary Level 


Student-teacher relationships are particularly difficult to form in secondary 
school (Hargreaves 2000). School structures present a barrier, and some second- 
ary teachers feel that they are not obliged to meet students’ needs for relation- 
ships (Hargreaves 2000). Students spend less time with their teachers after the 
transition to high school, and often report feeling poorly supported and monitored 
by teachers and principals (Barber and Olsen 2004; Seidman et al. 2016). At the 
same time, student-teacher relationships may be particularly important in second- 
ary school, especially at the high school transition. At this transition, academic 
engagement and achievement drops, while risk of dropout increases for all stu- 
dents (Kennelly and Monrad 2007). More students fail ninth grade than any other 
grade—creating what is known as the ninth-grade bulge—and drop out by tenth 
grade—contributing to the grade dip (Gray et al. 2006; Herlihy 2007; Wheelock 
and Miao 2005). The high school transition portends the greatest risk for students 
in urban, high-poverty schools and for African American and Hispanic students 
(Edwards 2006; Wheelock and Miao 2005). How students adjust to the transition 
has significant implications for their long-term academic success (Allensworth 
and Easton 2005; Archambault et al. 2009; Kennelly and Monrad 2007). A strong 
student-teacher relationship is a critical protective factor that facilitates success- 
ful navigation of the ninth-grade transition (Croninger and Lee 2001; Hamre and 
Pianta 2006). 
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The Need for Interventions 


A number of promising student-teacher relationship interventions exist, but they 
primarily focus on elementary school-aged or younger youth, and they often do not 
integrate equity explicitly. In elementary school, professional development interven- 
tions typically train teachers on a combination of relationship building (e.g., regular 
check-ins with students, reaching out to students and their guardians at home) and 
behavior management skills (e.g., “if-then” statements; specific, positively stated 
commands delivered one at a time (Fernandez et al. 2015; Helker and Ray 2009; 
McIntosh et al. 2000). We are only aware of one applicable professional develop- 
ment program for secondary school teachers, My Teaching Partner-Secondary 
(MTP-S). MTP-S includes a component on student-teacher relationships, but the 
program focuses more broadly on teacher—student interactions. MTP-S is also rel- 
atively time-intensive and costly. Organized around dimensions of the Classroom 
Assessment Scoring System-Secondary (CLASS-S), MTP-S provides training and 
coaching in three domains: Emotional Support (positive climate, negative climate, 
teacher sensitivity, and regard for adolescent perspectives); Classroom Organiza- 
tion (behavior management, productivity, and instructional learning formats); and 
Instructional Support (content understanding, analysis and problem solving, and 
quality of feedback). 

The current team of researchers has also developed a professional training focused 
on student-teacher relationships, called Establish-Maintain—Restore (EMR), which 
is designed to improve teachers’ skills in cultivating, maintaining, and restoring rela- 
tionships with their students. In EMR, these phases are arranged sequentially as a 
heuristic that guides teachers’ decision-making and practices, but relationships can 
also fluctuate through the phases in a non-linear manner. The initial phase in any 
relationship, and first training component of EMR, involves intentional efforts to 
establish relationships with each student. The key practice for the Establish phase 
is to find windows of time (i.e., banking time) to interact with individual students 
outside of instruction. Such interactions can consist of student-selected activities 
and conversations in which the teacher adopts a stance that is nondirective, validat- 
ing, and responsive to the student’s actions and feelings (Hamre and Pianta 2001; 
Pianta 1999). Once a relationship is established, active effort is required to main- 
tain a positive relationship. The primary practice associated with the maintain phase 
is the 5-to-1 ratio of positive to negative interactions (Cook et al. 2017). The last 
component of EMR is the restore phase. This phase focuses on increasing teachers’ 
skills and efforts to intentionally repair harm to a relationship following a negative 
interaction with a student. Teacher are trained to select and deliver one of five com- 
munication strategies to the student: (1) letting go of a previous incident, (2) taking 
responsibility/ownership for their part of the problem, (3) an empathy statement to 
validate student feelings, (4) collaborative problem-solving to identify a mutually 
agreed upon solution, or (5) a statement of care. 

In two randomized-controlled trials with students from elementary and mid- 
dle school, we found that EMR significantly improved student-teacher relation- 
ships, and observer-rated disruptive behavior and academically engaged time with 
large effect sizes. Although the EMR professional development curriculum led to 
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significant improvements in student-teacher relationship quality and student behav- 
ior for both White and racial/ethnic minority students in previous trials, we found a 
non-significant trend for ethnic minority students to report lower-quality relation- 
ships with their teachers at baseline that remained at post-intervention (References 
removed for blinding). Evidence of cultural responsiveness is often operationalized 
as non-significant moderation by race/ethnicity (i.e., the intervention leads to sim- 
ilar changes across groups). We argue, however, that a truly culturally responsive 
and equitable intervention should at least partially correct for systemic inequities 
at baseline. Thus, in cases where significant baseline differences exist, an equitable 
intervention should be more helpful for disadvantaged groups and offset the poten- 
tial lack of belonging and mistrust that can result from cultural mismatch and misun- 
derstanding (Stephens and Townsend 2015). 


The Current Study 


The current study sought to identify ways to enhance the student-teacher relation- 
ships generally and equity in student-teacher relationships specifically. To accom- 
plish this goal, we solicited input from three different stakeholder groups (ninth 
grade teachers, school and district administrators, and educational researchers). 
The study was designed to address the following research questions: (1) What are 
stakeholder perceptions of need and recommendations for school-wide professional 
development focused on student-teacher relationships? (2) What are stakeholder 
perceptions of need and recommendations for enhancing equity in student-teacher 
relationships? 


Method 
Participants 


A total of 22 stakeholders, including ninth grade teachers, district and secondary 
school administrators, and education researchers were recruited to participate in the 
study. None of the participants had any previous exposure to EMR. Teachers (n=7) 
and school administrators (n= 8) were recruited using purposive snowball sampling 
from three school districts in the Pacific Northwest. Teachers and administrators 
were asked to nominate other potential participants based on the following crite- 
ria: experience working with ninth graders and racial/ethnic minority youth, ability 
to clearly articulate ideas in a solution-oriented manner, an understanding of their 
colleagues’ perspectives on culturally responsive teaching and student-teacher rela- 
tionships, and ability to represent not just their own perspective but those of other 
teachers and administrators. Researchers (1=7) were recruited based on expertise 
in student-teacher relationships and student engagement, particularly with histori- 
cally underserved racial/ethnic minority groups, and/or expertise in school-based 
interventions. 
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Participants included 12 females (54.5%) and 10 males (45.5%) from the follow- 
ing racial/ethnic backgrounds: 68.2% White, 13.6% Black, 4.5% Multiracial, 13.6% 
other, and 18.2% Hispanic/Latino. Participants held Bachelor’s (18.2%), Master’s 
(50.0%), and Doctoral level (31.8%) degrees. Of the administrators and teachers, the 
average number of years in their current role was 8.15 (SD=6.00). The teachers 
and administrators were sampled from school districts with a range of racial/ethnic 
student composition (3.0-82.6% White at the school level). Table | outlines these 
demographic characteristics by role. 


Procedures 


Participants were asked to complete a brief online survey to gain a broad view of 
their perspectives on student-teacher relationships, barriers to building strong and 
equitable relationships, and potential strategies to overcome those barriers. The 
“Appendix” details the survey items, which included quantitative ratings and open- 
ended follow-up questions about the quantitative ratings. All 22 participants com- 
pleted the survey. 

The survey data was used by the study team to plan focus group questions. One 
participant completed the survey but did not attend the focus groups due to a last- 
minute scheduling conflict. The focus groups were conducted 3 weeks after the sur- 
vey during an in-person, all-day event. Immediately prior to the focus groups, the 
project investigators conducted a presentation for all participants, in which they pro- 
vided an overview of the goals of the research project and summarized the results 
from the online survey. Then, participants engaged in two focus group sessions to 


Table 1 Demographic distribution of participants across roles 


Demographics Teacher (n=7) Admin (n= 8) Researcher Total (V=22) 
(n=7) 
Gender, n 
Male 4 4 2 10 
Female 3 4 5 12 
Race/ethnicity, n 
Hispanic 1 3 - 
Black 1 2 - 3 
White 4 4 7 15 
Multiracial 1 - - 
Other 1 2 - 3 
Most advanced degree, n 
Bachelor’s 1 3 - 4 
Master’s 6 5 - 11 
Doctoral - - 7 E 
Average years of experi- 10.57 (5.71) 5.33 (5.43) - 8.15 (6.00) 
ence, M (SD) 
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elicit their input about school-wide professional development and equity in stu- 
dent-teacher relationships, respectively. Each focus group lasted approximately 
1.5 h. Consistent with recommendations for conducting focus groups, participants 
were grouped by role (Morgan 1997; Morgan and Krueger 1993). Therefore, teach- 
ers participated in focus groups with other teachers; school and district adminis- 
trators participated in shared focus groups; and researchers participated in a focus 
group with other researchers. Separating participants by role allows for comparison 
of findings across groups and mitigated some of the power differentials that could 
limit participant comfort (e.g., teachers may be less comfortable providing frank 
feedback in front of administrators). 

A trained moderator and assistant moderator facilitated all focus groups using the 
Nominal Group Technique (Potter et al. 2004). The Nominal Group Technique is 
an established procedure intended to facilitate consensus and provide opportunities 
for all participants to contribute equally (Potter et al. 2004). The technique follows 
a five-step process: (1) Opening statement: A description of the purpose, rules, and 
procedures of the process; (2) Silent generation of ideas: Participants individually 
generate ideas; (3) Round robin: Participants share one idea at a time, with each idea 
documented on a group flip chart, until all ideas are exhausted; (4) Clarification of 
ideas: Participants clarify specifics about the ideas raised and similar ideas are com- 
bined; and (5) Voting and ranking: Each participant is given three votes per topic to 
distribute any way they see fit across their top recommendations (e.g., they can place 
all three votes on one idea). 


Measures 
Online Survey 


The online survey, detailed in the “Appendix”, consisted of quantitative and open- 
ended, qualitative that solicited “additional thoughts” about the quantitative items. 
The quantitative items assessed participants’ perception of teachers’ understanding 
of the importance of student-teacher relationships, teachers’ prior training on con- 
crete strategies to build relationships with students, and characteristics of students 
ninth grade teachers most often struggle to build relationships with. Questions were 
phrased to elicit perspectives about ninth grade teachers generally, rather than the 
participants’ own personal experiences or opinions. 


Focus Group Questions 


During the focus groups, participants were asked to provide suggestions regarding how 
to enhance student-teacher relationships generally and equity in student-teacher rela- 
tionships specifically. In the first focus group session, participants were asked two ques- 
tions: (1) What can site administrators (e.g., principals, assistant principals, and other 
school leaders) do to facilitate the successful adoption, use, and sustainment of a pro- 
gram like EMR? and (2) Aside from the actions of site administrators, what are specific 
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strategies you think might be successful in facilitating the successful adoption, delivery, 
and sustainment of a program like EMR? 

The second focus group session centered on equity in student-teacher relationships. 
We asked specifically about racial/ethnic minority students and students with individu- 
alized relationship need. Discussions were guided by the following four questions: (1) 
In what ways does EMR need to be revised in order to enhance effectiveness for racial/ 
ethnic minority youth? (2) In EMR, teachers are asked to use a set of relationship prac- 
tices in order to establish, maintain, and restore relationships with students. The prac- 
tices are individualized to each relationship. What practices need to be added, revised, 
removed, in order to enhance effectiveness for racial/ethnic minority youth? (3) Given 
the average number of students a high school teacher has, we need to identify ways for 
teachers to triage the students who need relational practices the most. How can teachers 
identify students who are most in need of a positive relationship with a teacher? and (4) 
For students who need additional relationship support from their teachers, what would 
this support entail? 


Data Analyses 


The “Appendix” specifies the quantitative and qualitative questions from the survey 
and focus group discussions that were analyzed for each research question. By way 
of data reduction, we combined conceptually related items into scales and examined 
Cronbach’s alpha (for scales with three or more items) or inter-item correlations (for 
scales with two items). Descriptive analyses were conducted by calculating means and 
standard deviations for quantitative measures. We used analysis of variance to test for 
differences by participant role (i.e., teachers, administrators, and researchers). 

We used content analysis to identify themes from the open-ended survey items. Two 
of the authors independently developed a coding scheme using themes that emerged 
from the data. The authors then met to discuss the themes and revised the coding 
scheme and definitions. Codes and their definitions were trialed twice before a stable 
set of codes was reached. The coders then coded all of the open-ended questions inde- 
pendently and met to discuss discrepancies and reach consensus. These codes and defi- 
nitions are summarized in Table 2. For each code, we tallied counts of mentions, which 
were limited to one count per code per individual. That is, if a participant’s responses 
were coded more than once for a specific code, this was still tallied as one when com- 
puting frequencies. 

As part of the nominal group technique that was used to conduct the focus groups, 
the assistant moderator took detailed notes on the participants’ recommendations, and 
provided participants an opportunity to correct or revise the note for clarity and accu- 
racy. Votes for each recommendation were tallied. 
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Results 


Research Question 1: What are Stakeholder Perceptions of Need 
and Recommendations for School-Wide Professional Development Focused 
on Student-Teacher Relationships? 


Perceptions 


Three quantitative items (survey items 1-3 in the “Appendix”) were combined 
into a scale with good internal reliability (a=.71). Results indicate participants 
generally agreed that teachers understand the importance of relationships with 
students (M=2.59, SD=.59). Responses were not significantly different across 
teachers, administrators, and researchers (F (2, 19, =.63, p=.54). Support for this 
perceived need was also found in the open-ended portions of the survey. As 
shown in Table 2, we applied the code “understand importance” to any mention 
that teachers have some understanding of the importance of student-teacher rela- 
tionships. As summarized in Table 3, this code occurred for 9 of 22 respondents 
(4 teachers, 2 administrators, and 3 researchers). As an example, one respondent 
said, “Most teachers would agree with the benefits of teacher—student relation- 
ships.” In contrast, none of the open-ended responses indicated that teachers did 
not perceive relationships with their students to be important. 

While the participants stated that teachers generally perceive relationships 
with students to be important, there was also significant mention of variability 
in practice across individual teachers and across schools. This theme, which we 
labeled “variability in practice” came up eleven times across five teachers, one 
administrator, and five researchers. One participant, a high school teacher her- 
self said: “Some teachers have skills to de-escalate and effectively resolve conflict 
and repair harm. Some don’t.” At times, participants juxtaposed the variability in 
behavior against the lack of variability in beliefs: “I believe high school teachers 
generally tend to agree that relationships are important. The degree to which they 
invest time/energy into building those relationships, however, likely varies tre- 
mendously. In other words, beliefs do not always match behavior.” 


Barriers 


A number of barriers could help explain the observed mismatch between beliefs 
and behavior. Participants rated feasibility of a school-wide initiative as “neutral” 
(survey items 8 and 9 in the “Appendix”, r=.53, M=2.00, SD=.87). Differences 
by respondent role were not significant (Fy j9)= 1.44, p=.27). From the qualitative 
responses, we identified four categories of barriers: lack of skills (eight mentions), 
differing conceptualizations of the extent to which student teacher relationships was 
“part of the job” of a teacher (nine mentions), difficulty teachers have in manag- 
ing their reactions to students with behavioral difficulties or individualized needs 
(eleven mentions), and lack of administrative or systemic supports (nine mentions). 
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In terms of lack of skills, one teacher, three administrators, and four research- 
ers observed that many teachers “do not know how [to build relationships] with 
all students.” This is consistent with quantitative ratings. Three items assessing 
teacher skills were combined into a scale (items 5—7 in the “Appendix”, «=.52) 
Respondents generally disagreed with this statement (M= 1.65, SD =.59). Differ- 
ences by respondent role were not significant (F(, 19) =.70, p=.51). 

Many participants mentioned the lack of available relationship-specific train- 
ing. One administrator stated that relationship building skills “is most likely not 
even on the radar of most colleges and universities who provide preservice train- 
ing.” Indeed, the quantitative ratings indicate participants, on average, disagreed 
that “high school teachers have received training on concrete strategies to build 
relationships with students” (M@=1.30, SD=.92). Differences by role were mar- 
ginally significant (FQ, }9)=.3.26, p=.06). Post hoc comparisons showed that 
teachers had higher mean scores than researchers on this item. 

As another barrier, nine of 22 participants (three teachers, two administrators, 
and four researchers) believed that some teachers do not conceptualize relation- 
ships as part of their professional role. One administrator said: “There is a wide 
swath of opinion that think that this type of attitude or work is not teaching (espe- 
cially in secondary), e.g., ‘I’m not a social worker.’ Teachers’ identities are often 
formed by their content and not their students.” Some participants specifically 
mentioned that teachers may believe that supporting students’ social-emotional 
well-being and resolving relational conflict may be the job of “interventionists” 
or administrators. 

Even if teachers see relationship building as part of their professional role, they 
may have difficulty managing their reactions to students with behavioral difficul- 
ties or individualized needs. This code was applied a total of eleven times, for three 
teachers, three administrators, and five researchers. In contrast to the “‘teachers’ lack 
of skills or training” code above, the “difficulty managing reactions” code refers to 
specific student characteristics that are difficult for teachers to navigate. The most 
common impediment to student-teacher relationships was externalizing behaviors, 
with teachers having the most difficulty establishing and maintaining positive rela- 
tionships with students who were judged to be disruptive, non-compliant, or who 
“act out.” This qualitative data is consistent with the quantitative survey responses, 
where almost all participants (95%) endorsed that teachers have weak relationships 
with students with these behavioral profiles. Seventy percent of participants stated 
that teachers have the most difficulty developing relationships with students who 
are perceived as “disrespectful” or “disruptive.” Other factors that were perceived 
to impede student-teacher relationships included student physical impairments, stu- 
dent academic performance, students with an English Language Learner designation 
or an Individualized Education Plan, and students from LGBTQIA+ community. 

A final set of barriers to relationship building revolved around systemic and 
administrative obstacles. These types of barriers were mentioned by nine partici- 
pants (two teachers, four administrators, and three researchers). Many referred to 
“inadequacy of resources and time” and the “pressures of time and school struc- 
tures.” Some referred to lack of prioritizing of relationships. For example, one 
teacher said: “What I experienced in [my previous district] was a nudge—nudge 
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‘develop relationships’ but when it came to judging the school, its administration, 
and teachers, only one thing mattered: scores.” 


Potential Strategies 


Within the survey, participants also raised a number of potential strategies for 
addressing barriers and improving student-teacher relationships. These were coded 
as suggestions for further training (14 mentions), shifting educator attitudes (3 men- 
tions), and enhancing systemic supports (10 mentions). Skills training was men- 
tioned by five teachers, five administrators, and four researchers. Many participants 
proposed specific behaviors teachers can engage into build relationships and restore 
conflict, such as “greeting students by name,” “apologizing,” and “sitting down with 
the student and asking questions.” Suggestions for shifting teacher attitudes were 
raised by one teacher and two administrators and included comments such as “shift- 
ing teacher mindsets from deliverer of instruction to coach.” Strategies for enhanc- 
ing systemic supports were raised by two teachers, four administrators, and two 
researchers. These included changes to school structures to build in opportunities for 
relationships, such as block scheduling, advisory periods, and teaching teams. Par- 
ticipants also mentioned that explicit and strong leadership support is critical. For 
example, one teacher said: “the language and vision that administration gives can be 
a game-changer.” 

Strategies were also elicited during the focus groups. Participants were asked to 
identify critical components of potential implementation supports for a professional 
development focused on student-teacher relationships school-wide. These were 
compiled using the nominal group technique described above. Because there were 
a number of recommendations that received zero or one vote, only recommenda- 
tions receiving two or more votes are included in Table 4. We summarize them here 
in descending order of frequency, beginning with the most common recommenda- 
tion across all stakeholder groups. As shown, all stakeholder groups believed it was 
critical to consistently report out the progress of implementation and the program’s 
observed impact on student outcomes. Indeed, this recommendation was the only 
recommendation that arose among all three stakeholder groups. One researcher 
noted that it was important to “make success visible... not just individual success, 
but school success like changes in discipline numbers.” 

The second most common recommendation, which emerged only among teach- 
ers, was to maintain a focus on student experiences. Teachers saw student feedback 
as critical to sustaining their motivation to implement new practices. In this group, 
one participant shared how his school kept student voice front and center in a school 
improvement effort pre- and post-implementation. In an initiative to inform revision 
of school policy, student input was solicited, particularly from African American 
young men and women. Anonymous quotes from students were posted on school 
grounds, as a way to motivate change and to support the continued involvement of 
students in school-level policy making. 

In the third most common recommendation, both teachers and researchers per- 
ceived that it was important for administrators to provide a clear plan for the imple- 
mentation of any new initiatives, including a description of the initiative, what the 
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potential benefits are, and what the training and consultation will entail. These par- 
ticipants felt that such planning and transparency signal that the school leadership 
is taking the initiative seriously, which would enhance the likelihood that teachers 
would not see the initiative as “one more thing” that gets adopted and phased out 
during the course of a school year. Fourth, identifying opinion leaders among teach- 
ers was raised by administrators and researchers, but not by teachers themselves. 
The fifth recommendation, which only came up in the administrator group, was 
around budgeting. Participating administrators felt that “carving out time and space” 
for maintenance trainings is critical, and the financial resources required for those 
trainings should be planned in advance. Sixth, local internal expertise was deemed 
to be important by teachers, and they recommended a train-the-trainer model where 
a small number of school staff would receive additional training and consultation to 
develop their capacity to lead efforts internally within the building. A similar recom- 
mendation emerged from researchers, who suggested that teachers learn best from 
peers, and trainings are most effective when they allow for peer-to-peer observa- 
tion and feedback (Recommendation 12). Specific implementation supports sug- 
gested included protecting time for “routine, reflective practices within department 
meetings” (Recommendation 7) and assessing school need and readiness (Recom- 
mendation 8). An example was mentioned that punitive or zero tolerance discipline 
policies would undermine any efforts by teachers to build relationships with students 
in an equitable manner. Thus, discipline policies that are progressive and empha- 
size the teaching of skills and repairing of harm should be considered a key indica- 
tor of school readiness. Recommendation 9 revolved around “initiative overload,” 
which was identified by teachers and administrators as a significant barrier to school 
improvement efforts. Participants recommended that administrators should be ready 
to set priorities and to explicitly de-prioritize some tasks for teachers. In particu- 
lar, teachers mentioned that their implementation would be enhanced by leadership 
“messaging that test scores should not trump relationships.” Among teachers, some 
felt that it was important for any training to foster a growth mindset among teachers 
in regard to relationships. With a more fixed mindset, some teachers may believe 
that social capabilities are innate and cannot be enhanced. 


Research Question 2: What are Stakeholder Perceptions of Need 
and Recommendations for Enhancing Equity in Student-Teacher Relationships? 


Both quantitative and qualitative data suggest that teachers are generally unaware of 
the role of equity in student-teacher relationships. This construct was measured with 
two items (survey items 11 and 12 in the “Appendix”, r=.33). On this scale, partici- 
pants somewhat disagreed (M=1.73, SD=.70). Responses did not differ by partici- 
pant role (Fy, 19) =.37, p=.70). These quantitative ratings were consistent with the 
qualitative codes, which showed no references to teachers having an understanding 
that race and ethnicity play a role in student-teacher relationships. In fact, one par- 
ticipant said “the opposite is often true.” Teachers sometimes ‘write off’ students 
because of their background, simply because they do not have the time or resources 
to provide those students with the experiences they need to succeed. 
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Some participants, however, did note that there may be variability in this regard. 
The “variability in practice” code for this research question came up three times 
(two administrators, one researcher). For instance, one researcher said: “it depends 
on their experiences with students from different ethnic backgrounds or whether the 
teachers have examined their implicit biases.” The participants felt the factors that 
contributed to this variability included “district level focus, policy, mission,” “teach- 
ers’ experiences with students from different ethnic backgrounds,” and “the quality 
of racial equity training.” 


Barriers 


Barriers to equitable student-teacher relationships were also coded. The most com- 
mon barrier mentioned was attitudinal barriers (twelve mentions), followed by sys- 
temic barriers (six mentions), and lack of skills (three mentions). In the attitudinal 
barriers category, we coded responses that referred to implicit or explicit attitudes or 
beliefs about racial and ethnic minority students. Attitudinal barriers were mentioned 
by three teachers, three administrators, and six researchers from both White and eth- 
nic minority backgrounds. Many participants mentioned student-teacher match in 
racial-ethnic background as a facilitator of relationship building. Conversely, a lack 
of racial match was perceived to be a barrier. For example, one researcher said, “for 
many relationships, development follows the notion that ‘like attracts like’... many 
teachers may connect more with their white students.” Some participants referenced 
the way that educators, and people in general, tend to respond to differences. For 
instance, participants said that “teachers, like all of us, bring many biases to their 
interactions” and these differences may lead teachers to “avoid a student rather than 
interacting and learning from the student.” 

Systemic barriers were mentioned by one teacher, two administrators, and three 
researchers, all of whom were White. Most of these centered on the “predominantly 
white teaching force” who are now “quite different demographically from their stu- 
dents in many districts and schools.” One administrator noted that the “system of 
school is colonizing and racist. This is experienced by students of color daily when 
educators and schools try to be ahistorical and use grit/bootstrap frameworks to 
address structural inequities.” Finally, lack of skills was mentioned by one teacher, 
one administrator, and one researcher. For example, one teacher said, “I think being 
more culturally responsive is the best response to students who are most in need, but 
many teachers struggle with what that is.” 


Strategies 


On the survey, participants had limited suggestions for how to improve equity in stu- 
dent-teacher relationships. Potential solutions were only mentioned a total of six times 
across the three categories. Under skills training, one teacher and two administrators 
raised ideas for enhancing “understanding and implementation of culturally responsive 
teaching,” building “reflection and practice time to work on implicit bias,” and skills 
for “capitalizing on diversity in the learning environment.” Suggestions for changing 
attitudes were raised by one teacher and one administrator (e.g., “understanding how 
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their collective lens based on privilege/lack of privilege affects how they relate to stu- 
dents”). Only one systemic potential solution was proposed, by an administrator: “Start 
an affinity group so students can talk about how they feel with others who have the 
same experience.” 

Focus group recommendations for advancing equity in student-teacher relationships 
are summarized in Table 5. As shown, the most commonly endorsed recommendation 
is to incorporate student input (eight votes total). Participants raised a variety of ideas, 
including having students complete evaluations of their relationship with current teach- 
ers, providing input based on their past experiences with teachers, and/or requesting 
mediation. Another common recommendation was around streamlining ways of iden- 
tifying students most in need (seven votes total). Specifically, participants suggested 
that it may be helpful to generate an algorithm that can automatically detect and flag 
changes in student achievement, attendance, or discipline. Protected time for teach- 
ers to self-reflect and connect with their colleagues (including their students’ previous 
teachers) was also identified as important (six votes). Other recommendations included 
building systems to connect eighth grade teachers with ninth grade teachers to discuss 
student needs (recommendation 4), identifying student needs using structured behav- 
ioral guidelines (recommendation 5), having regular opportunities to discuss students 
(recommendation 6), attending to current political climate (recommendation 7), and 
using class wide strategies in high-needs classrooms (recommendation 8). 


Discussion 


Strong student-teacher relationships support students’ social, emotional, and academic 
development, and are especially important for students from marginalized racial/eth- 
nic groups who may have the weakest sense of belonging and connection to school 
(Cornelius-White 2007; De Wit et al. 2011). This study was intended to inform efforts 
to enhance student-teacher relationships for all students, and equity in student-teacher 
relationships in particular. We gathered input from teachers, school and district admin- 
istrators, and education researchers regarding teachers’ beliefs and attitudes, training 
needs, barriers to student-teacher relationships, and potential strategies to address these 
barriers. Qualitative input was coded for student—teacher relationships generally and for 
equity specifically. By gathering feedback from teachers, administrators, and research- 
ers, we were able to capture a range of perspectives and experiences across multiple 
levels, from direct experience in the classroom, to managing school and district systems 
to broadly enhance relationships, and finally, to systematically documenting successful 
relationship strategies across contexts. Thus, the recommendations that emerged from 
this study were reflective of this broad range of expertise. 


Professional Development Focused on Relationship Building 
Results suggested the vast majority of participants agreed that student-teacher 


relationships are critical for student achievement, and although some teachers may 
navigate relationships well, there is a significant need for consistent training for 
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all teachers. The most common barrier identified was a lack of skills and training. 
In addition, some teachers, particularly secondary school teachers, may see their 
professional role as being centered on teaching content, and may not see relation- 
ship building as part of their job. Overall, our findings are consistent with previ- 
ous research, which suggests that teachers continually report receiving inadequate 
pre-service and on-the-job training on social and emotional aspects of teaching and 
learning (Chesley and Jordan 2012; Halford 1998; Lane et al. 2005; Stough 2006). 

Systematic and administrative barriers, such as the lack of time and low prioriti- 
zation by administrators, were also common themes in this study. Previous research 
suggests that strong support from leadership is an important driver of successful 
school-wide initiatives (Durlak and DuPre 2008; Kilbourne et al. 2007). Kam et al. 
(2003) showed that the success of a school-based universal program was depend- 
ent on principal leadership. On multiple measures, the program produced positive 
student outcomes only in schools with high principal support. Participants in the 
current study focused on two major roles of leaders: setting relationships as a prior- 
ity and protecting time for teachers to practice and reflect. These are consistent with 
previous research on the behaviors of effective school leaders. Evidence-based prac- 
tice guidelines often focus on the role of leaders in formulating a strategic vision, 
aligning new initiatives with school goals and other program offerings, and allaying 
staff concerns and inspiring confidence and commitment (Ke and Wei 2008; Lyon 
et al. 2018; Sandstr6ém et al. 2011; Spillane et al. 2004; Youngs and King 2002; 
Zaccaro and Klimoski 2001). Similarly, our stakeholder recommendations are 
well aligned with previous work indicating that effective leaders provide necessary 
resources for implementation and create structures for staff learning (Ke and Wei 
2008; Lyon et al. 2018; Sandstrém et al. 2011; Spillane et al. 2004; Youngs and 
King 2002). 


Equity in Student-Teacher Relationships 


Overall, participants did not believe that the majority of teachers understand the 
importance of taking an equity lens to student-teacher relationships. Indeed, many 
indicated that the natural tendency is to focus on students one may naturally connect 
with. Implicit and explicit attitudes were raised as the primary barrier to equitable 
student-teacher relationships. These attitudinal factors were closely tied to racial 
mismatch between the teaching workforce and the student population. 

The current study’s findings point to the need to recruit, support, and retain teach- 
ers of color. Villegas and Irvine (2010) reviewed evidence that teachers of color are 
more likely to work in low-resource urban schools serving large proportions of mar- 
ginalized youth. They also serve as role models to students and may bring a deep 
understanding of the lived experiences of students of color. For instance, Cherng 
and Halpin (2016) found that students rate Latino and Black teachers as more effec- 
tive. Overall teacher diversity in a school can affect teaching effectiveness for stu- 
dents of color (Banerjee 2018). Other authors have warned, however, that ethnora- 
cial matching is not a panacea. It should be noted that a focus on recruiting teachers 
of color must be complemented by efforts to support them in their pre-service 
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training and on the job. As minority members, educators of color are often isolated 
and tokenized (Atkins and Wilkins 2013). Indeed, data show it is significantly more 
difficult to retain educators of color, who leave the profession at a rate 24% higher 
than their White counterparts (Ingersoll and May 2011). 

In addition to recruiting and retaining educators of color, high-quality cultural 
responsiveness training in pre- and in-service is critical. Weinstein et al. (2003) con- 
ceptualize culturally responsive teaching as both a mindset and a set of practices. 
To be culturally responsive, teachers must recognize their own ethnocentrism and 
biases; have knowledge of students’ cultural backgrounds; understand the broader, 
social, economic, and political context; know and use culturally appropriate strate- 
gies; build caring classrooms; communicate with students in culturally consistent 
ways; and work effectively with families. Across stakeholder groups, a key recom- 
mendation was to incorporate student voice throughout the implementation process. 
Student voice can range from soliciting student feedback to building students’ capac- 
ity to lead change (Mitra 2006). Student voice has been proposed as an important 
component of school reform and positive youth development. Mitra (2004) found 
that student voice activities can enhance students’ sense of agency and competence, 
particularly among those students who are typically disengaged in school. 


Additional Implications 


There are lessons that emerged from the current study that could be applied more 
generally to the development of other school-based interventions. For example, it is 
important for program developers to recognize the prevalence with which attitudi- 
nal barriers may impede the implementation of the intended practices, and include 
training components that address beliefs, motivation, and intention, in addition to 
skills. Similarly, recognizing potential systemic barriers and problem-solving these 
barriers with teachers, administrators, and decision-makers may increase the adop- 
tion and effectiveness of new initiatives. In addition, our results suggest a need for 
equity-explicit interventions, where programs forefront the aim of reducing persis- 
tent disparities for marginalized groups (Gregory et al. 2016). 


Limitations and Future Directions 


Several limitations are noteworthy. First, these data were gathered in the Northwest- 
ern United States, which may limit the geographic generalizability of the results to 
areas with similar racial/ethnic diversity, socioeconomic status, and school charac- 
teristics. Relatedly, our participants were majority White. In particular, none of the 
researchers who participated in our study were from a racial/ethnic minority group. 
This resulted from our selection criteria for researchers, which focused exclusively 
on research area focus, rather than a diversity of personal lived experiences. Sec- 
ond, although we conducted the focus groups separately based on role and used a 
structured process that is intended to democratize participation, we nevertheless 
did not have the sample size necessary to further stratify focus groups (e.g., by race 
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or gender). Third, none of the recommendations have been tested to demonstrate 
whether they can improve the effective and equitable delivery of student-teacher 
relationship practices. 


Conclusion 


This study highlighted the central role of professional development for teachers to 
enhance their skills in establishing, maintaining, and restoring relationships with stu- 
dents. Future research should endeavor to empirically test specific student-teacher 
relationship interventions as an approach to enhance students’ successful transition 
into high school and reduce early warning indicators of dropout, such as truancy, 
office referrals, and course failure. Special attention should be paid to whether such 
approaches decrease relationship gaps for ethnic minority students and whether they 
can narrow longstanding inequities in academic outcomes. Failure to attend to issues 
of equity may lead to student-teacher relationship approaches that further advantage 
privileged students relative to those students who are most in need. 


Acknowledgements Funding was provided by Institute of Education Sciences (Grant Nos. 
R305A170458, R305B 170021). 


Appendix: Quantitative and Qualitative Questions from the Survey 
and Focus Groups 


Survey Items 
1. 9th grade teachers understand that strong student-teacher relationships are criti- 
cal for student achievement. (0 = strongly disagree to 4=strongly agree) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answers, please do so here. 


2. 9th grade teachers understand that strong student-teacher relationships are espe- 
cially important as students transition into high school. (0= strongly disagree to 
4=strongly agree) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answers, please do so here. 


3. High school teachers understand that students need to feel a sense of belonging 
and respect in order to engage fully in their learning. (O=strongly disagree to 
4=strongly agree) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answers, please do so here. 


4. High school teachers have received training on concrete strategies to build rela- 
tionships with students. (0 =strongly disagree to 4= strongly agree) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answers, please do so here. 
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b. Please describe the typical training that teachers receive on strategies to build 
relationships with students. 


a 


High school teachers have the ability to recognize when conflict resolution is 
needed with certain students. (0 = strongly disagree to 4=strongly agree) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answers, please do so here. 
6. Teachers have the skills to effectively resolve conflict and repair relational harm 


with students. (O= strongly disagree to 4=strongly agree) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answer, please do so here. 
b. What specific strategies have you seen teachers use to resolve conflicts with 
students and restore a positive relationship? 


7. There are many 9th grade teachers who struggle to build positive relationships 
with students. (0= strongly disagree to 4=strongly agree; reverse coded) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answer, please do so here. 


ve 


9th grade teachers do not have time to implement relationship practices with 
their students. (0 = strongly disagree to 4=strongly agree) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answer, please do so here. 


9. Teachers need to receive protected time in order to engage in relationship- 
building with students. (0=strongly disagree to 4=strongly agree) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answer, please do so here. 


10. From your perspective, what types of students do 9th grade teachers most often 
struggle to build relationships with? (Select all that apply: Students from certain 
racial/ethnic backgrounds; Students with specific behavior patterns; Students 
of a specific gender; Other factors.) 

11. When approaching student-teacher relationships, 9th grade teachers adopt an 
equity lens to make sure they focus on students who are most in need of teacher 
support. (0= strongly disagree to 4=strongly agree) 


a. If you would like to expand on your answers, please do so here. 


12. Teachers know how to connect with 9th graders of various racial/ethnic back- 
grounds. (0=strongly disagree to 4=strongly agree). 


a. If you would like to expand on your answers, please do so here. 


Focus Group Questions 


1. What can site administrators do to facilitate the successful adoption, use, and 
sustainment of a program like EMR? 
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2. Aside from the actions of administrators, what are specific strategies you think 
might be successful in facilitating the successful adoption, delivery, and sustain- 
ment of a program like EMR? 

3. In what ways does our theory of change need to be revised in order to enhance 
effectiveness for racial/ethnic minority youth? 

4. In EMR, teachers are asked to use a set of relationship practices in order to 
establish, maintain, and restore relationships with students. The practices are 
individualized to each relationship. What practices need to be added, revised, 
removed, in order to enhance effectiveness for racial/ethnic minority youth? 

5. Given the average number of students a high school teacher has, we need to 
identify ways for teachers to triage the students who need relational practices 
the most. How can teachers identify students who are most in need of a positive 
relationship with a teacher? 

6. For students who need additional relationship support from their teachers, what 
would this support entail? 
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